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[UCH a loss by this 
Museum as that 
of the Morgan 
porcelains and 
Fragonard room 
is a most serious 
one, especially if 
it portends a fur- 
ther breaking up of the Morgan col- 
lection by the sale of other portions. 
Yet, however deplorable from the 
public's point of view this would be, 
why should Mr. Morgan stop to con- 
sider it, when a Government for which 
the public as a whole is responsible, 
has countenanced and even encouraged 
such virulent and outrageous attacks 
as have been made upon his father's 
memory? 

The Morgan collection of porcelains 
was so remarkable that a record of it 



here is by no means out of place. In 
connection with this record The Lotus 
reproduces three marks or stamps of 
the Chinese potters. They signify " by 
Imperial Order" (which suggests Mr. 
Morgan's commanding personality); 
" Palace Hall of Great Diligence" (the 
Morgan library); ' w Long Life, Riches 
and Honour" (attributes of Mr. Mor- 
gan's career). 

The Morgan collection of Chinese 
porcelains was originally commenced 
about thirty-five to forty years ago by 
the late James A. Garland, who was a 
keen connoisseur of Chinese ceramics 
and particularly of fine decorated speci- 
mens of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. He derived so much satis- 
faction from his initial purchases that 
he felt encouraged to add others from 
time to time. In doing so, he always 
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endeavored to secure the finest speci- 
mens obtainable in this country and 
in Europe. 

As a result of Mr. Garland's activity 
his collection soon became too large 
and important for the accommodation 
offered in his own residence; conse- 
quently during the year i8g3 he de- 
cided to loan it to the Metropolitan 
Museum of which he was then a trustee. 
Naturally the porcelains appeared to 
much greater advantage when they 
were installed in the galleries of the 
Museum, and Mr. Garland, realising 
more fully their splendour and beauty, 
became more enthusiastic than ever in 
his collecting. Before long the impor- 
tance of the collection began to be 
appreciated by European and even by 
Eastern amateurs, who frequently 
visited the Museum to see his most 
precious pieces, as he had by now suc- 
ceeded in acquiring other rare and 
attractive examples at the dispersal of 
several American and foreign collec- 
tions and through the quest of his 
intimate friends. As with Mr. Morgan 
his enthusiasm led to a princely dis- 
regard for price when the specimens 
were desirable and worthy of his col- 
lection. He had the counsel of Mr. 
Henry Duveen, who personally secured 
many of the more remarkable porce- 
lains from English and French collec- 
tions during his visits abroad in those 
former years ; and it is the Duveen firm 
that has acquired the porcelains and 
the Fragonards. 

Mr. Garland continued his great in- 
terest in and enjoyment of collecting 
until his health began to fail about 
1 898 when he practically discontinued 
making further additions. Soon after 
his death his collection, now famous 



the world over, became the property 
of Mr. J . P. Morgan, who at about the 
same time was elected president of the 
Museum. 

The rare instinct and enthusiasm of 
this ardent admirer of things beautiful 
inaugurated a new T era in the history 
of the collection— indeed of art-collect- 
ing in general — and further important 
additions were made from time to time. 
A very important acquisition by Mr. 
Morgan was the purchase en bloc of 
Mr. Marsden J. Perry's celebrated col- 
lection of porcelains secured through 
the assistance of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke; 
and it may be said that at this period 
the Morgan collection of Chinese por- 
celains had doubled in number as com- 
pared to the original purchase from the 
Garland heirs. 

Until the close of Mr. Morgan's life 
he assiduously maintained the high 
standard of his collection, and it is not 
too much to say that at his death he left 
the finest assemblage of oriental porce- 
lain the world had ever seen. Number- 
ing some sixteen hundred pieces it is 
not only the most important but is the 
most comprehensive in existence. The 
richest phase of every brilliant period 
of Chinese ceramic art is here repre- 
sented, in some instances uniquely; 
and it is safe to assume that neither 
money nor endeavor will ever bring 
its like together again. Any existing 
specimens at all comparable to many 
of its most strikingly beautiful pieces 
are locked up in such publicly owned 
collections as the Altman, British Mu- 
seum, South Kensington, Grandidier 
(Louvre) and Dresden Museum, or in 
such private galleries as those of Mr. 
Edward Tuck, of Paris, or Mr. Widener, 
of Philadelphia. 
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No attempt was ever made to arrange 
the collection and its groups in chrono- 
logical order, which, with the wide range 
of periods represented, is so easily possi- 
ble. Remarkable as well as typical ex- 
amples of pottery and porcelain are here 
to be found that practically cover the 
history of Chinese ceramic art, espe- 
cially of those periods held in the high- 
est esteem. 

Among the most valuable examples 
are the famous black vases bearing sym- 
bolic floral decorations in the reserves 
picked out in varied translucent glazes 
and generally termed "black haw- 



commercial porcelain as did the vast 
quantity of blue and white specimens 
which found its way to Holland, while 
the hawthorns are regarded as being 
essentially possessions of the wealthy 
and ruling classes in China, so that 
there is every reason to believe that 
they were just as highly prized at the 
time of their production as they are now. 
Remarkable too in the collection are 
the marvellous rose coloured garni- 
tures—veritable chef d'oeuvres infamille 
rose because of their wonderful colour- 
ing, beautiful form and exquisite deco- 
ration . They are among the finest pro- 
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thorns.' 1 These form a characteristic 
class by themselves, in which the collec- 
tion is particularly strong, some of the 
examples being the only known repre- 
sentatives of their kind. Another group 
of hawthorn vases consists of superla- 
tive green and yellow examples depict- 
ing similarly rich floral decoration with 
details characteristic of the great K'ang 
Hsi period. The importance of this 
powerful group of porcelains is all the 
more manifest when one considers that 
these so-called hawthorn pieces did not 
appear at all in Europe until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. They 
never came within the classification of 



ducts of the period of Ch'ien Lung. 
The two branches of the rose family, 
the deep and the pale, are here very 
prominent. The opaque tint of the 
pale, which is produced by gold, was 
invented about the same time that an 
almost identical colour, the famous 
Rose du Barry, made its appearance in 
France. It is evident that the Chinese 
artists took full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded them by the use of 
gold chloride to produce the exquisite 
shades of rouge d'or shown in the Mor- 
gan collection. These examples, like 
those in the Altman gallery, reveal 
much of the best work of Chinese artists 
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in ceramics. There are also specimens 
of the inimitable famille verte variety, 
together with the superb lanterns and 
the splendid display of rose-back egg- 
shell plates, many of them being of the 
celebrated and rare "seven bordered " 
kind. 

It is also noteworthy to mention that 
this collection is further enhanced not 
only in value but in interest for the stu- 
dent by a considerable addition of the 
so-called "solid colours 1 ' or "mono- 
chrome glazes, 1 ' for included in these 
several groups are specimens of the 
most precious kind, not a few being 
unrivaled in their superlative qualities. 

The varied groups of blue and white 
porcelain, comprehending many speci- 
mens of the Mingand Ch'ing dynasties, 
illustrate almost every phase of cobalt- 
blue underglaze decoration that has 
been esteemed by collectors generally. 
The blue of the cobalt used in china 
differed in its shades and qualities at 
different periods, but it requires an 
acute colour sense to define the nice- 
ties of distinctions of one epoch from 
another, aside from the variation of 
paste and forms. While there are ex- 
ceptionally fine large pieces as well as 
small examples, offering every variety 
of detail, particular mention must be 
made of the highly prized blue haw- 
thorn "ginger jars 11 which are of the 
highest perfection, the paste being of 
the purest white texture, hard, clear 
and flawless throughout. It is inter- 
esting to note that one of these is the 
famous Blenheim vase from the Duke 
of Marlborough's collection. These 
jars are most remarkable for their 
strong and full-toned azure blue, re- 
minding one of deep sapphire qualities 
in mineral gems, and therefore are easily 



recognizable as the ne plus ultra of their 
kind, used as tributes of imperial favour 
in former times, or serving as princely 
gift objects. 

Prominent among the group of early 
specimens in the Morgan collection are 
examples from the Han, Sung, Yuan 
and Ming dynasties, notably the pieces 
showing relief embellishment, or with 
perforations and tooled outlines that 
afford divisions for the different enamel 
colour separations peculiar to the Yuan 
and Ming dynasties, these being distin- 
guished by a deep lapis-blue or violet 
colour resembling plum-skin, or the 
tone of aubergine, as well as turquoise 
blue and amber-yellows (varying in tints 
with the epoch of production of par- 
ticular kilns) represented in the collec- 
tion by figures, jars and mammoth 
plant and fish jars. 

The examples of early celadons also 
deserve mention, particularly the Lung 
Ch'uan varieties which were secured 
from the Dana, Munsterbergand other 
notable collections. 

The Morgan collection is also ex- 
ceptionally rich in figure and animal 
pieces, notably Buddhist deities, tao- 
ists, saints and other divinities; ele- 
phants, Fu-dogs or lions, horses, eques- 
trian figures, birds and other creatures 
peculiar to the fictile art of the earlier 
periods in China. 

An important and large series of 
small cabinet objects shows curious 
figured vessels for serving tea or spiced 
wines, sacrificial cups, saucers, figur- 
ines, and writer water vessels, enriched 
by the so-called three and five colour 
decoration of the later Mingand K'ang- 
hsi periods, in which the translucent 
glazes are skilfully handled and dis- 
tinctive of the early famille verte class. 
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Among the transcendent creations 
of Chinese ceramists, aside from their 
decorated porcelains, are the mono- 
chrome colours, which have figured 
with distinction in notable collections 
from remote periods to the present 
time. The Morgan collection is espe- 
cially strong in such productions, and 
it may be stated that, aside from the 
precious " peachbloom " specimens of 
the K'ang-hsi period, the collection in- 
cludes also interesting examples of 
' ' peachbloom " glazes which were the 
progenitors, in colour at least, of these 
pieces (as they bear Ming dynasty marks), 
and of which there are only a few speci- 
mens in existence. 

Another rare group of monochrome 
red glazed objects, variously known as 
fc ' Sang de Boeuf" and "LangYao"(a 
quasi-Chinese term) must be noted 
here, the latter type being especially 
precious and most appreciated amongst 
collectors. They are beautiful as well 
as technically of the very highest per- 
fection and show the distinctive charac- 
teristics so peculiar to their provenance. 

The Fragonard panels are fourteen 
in number. Their history is full of 
romance, for until they appeared in the 
galleries of the Agnews, in London, in 
1898, they had been hidden from view 
in a house in France for more than a 
century. 

Their author was the brilliant Jean 
Honore Fragonard, pupil and succes- 
sor of Boucher and the last of the great 
French decorative painters of the eigh- 
teenth century. When, at the time of 
the Terror, the painter fled from Paris, 
at the close of his career, he took with 
him the present paintings, which he 
had kept since 1772. He had painted 
them for the Pavilion of Louveciennes, 



which Louis XV built for Mme. du Barry. 
They never were placed in position, tra- 
dition says, because Mme. du Barry was 
annoyed with the subject of one of the 
panels — the one showing the heroine 
abandoned by a faithless lover. The 
picture, entitled "The Abandonment, 11 
was too full of unhappy suggestion for 
the royal favorite. 

Fragonard, then an old man, fleeing 
from Paris, went to his native town of 
Grasse, near Cannes, where he stayed 
at the Maison Malvilan, the home of 
Monsieur Maubert. There he placed 
the pictures in the principal salon and 
painted a fifth subject. There they re- 
mained, practically unknown, until 
their sale in 1898 by the grandson of 
Maubert. 

Four years after their removal from 
Grasse the paintings came into Mr. 
Morgan's possession. He took them 
to London, where, when he exhibited 
them in the Guildhall, they caused a 
great artistic sensation. Afterward they 
were placed in his house in Prince's 
Gate, London. To give them a worthy 
setting Mr. Morgan had a special room 
designed for them, corresponding with 
the setting from which they had been 
taken. 

When Mr. Morgan's collection was 
moved to the Metropolitan Museum, 
the entire room was carefully detached 
and installed in the museum. 

" Romance of Love and Youth, 11 the 
title which has been given to the entire 
set, appears without the authority of 
the painter, who, so far as is known, 
never gave them a name. It has been 
said that they breathe the air of amor- 
ous gayety which made Fragonard's 
talents so delightful to the Paris of 
Louis XV. 
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MR. JOSEPH BRECK, Director of 
the Institute, writes in its bulletin 
of a splendid example of seventeenth 
century Dutch portraiture recently 
added to the Institute's permanent col- 
lection. This is a ''Portrait of a Lady" 
by the court painter of the House of 
Orange, Michel Mierevelt, who holds 
a distinguished position among the first 
portraitists of the golden age of the Dutch 
School. As described by Mr. Breck, the 
Institute's new accession is thinly painted 
in oils on a heavy wood panel, as was 
customary with the artist. While the 
identity of the sitter is not known, from 
her jewels and rich costume, it may be 
presumed that she was a lady of high 
position. The painting is dated i63o, 
which places it toward the end of the 
artist's career. 

The portrait is life-size. The lady's 
dress is black; the ribbons and girdle 
of black edged with gold ; the elaborate 
lace collar a striking feature of the cos- 
tume. A gold chain crosses the shoul- 
ders ; about the neck is a rope of pearls. 
The other jewelry consists of a small 
brooch, earrings, and a broad comb 
set in the lady's black hair. The back- 
ground, neutral in colour, brings out 
the lustrous black costume and the 
ivory white of the lace. The modeling 
of the face is skillfully done; in fact, 
the whole painting is an example of 
good craftsmanship. The attribution 
to Mierevelt is supported by ample 
evidence of style as well as by Dr. 
Augustus Meyer of the Alte Pinako- 
thek in Munich and Dr. W. R. Valenti- 
nerof the Metropolitan Museum, both 



of whom consider it an excellent exam- 
ple of Mierevelt's work. 

From the biography of the artist given 
by Mr. Breck, it appears that Michel 
Mierevelt was born at Delft in 1567. 
He died there in 1641. His studies were 
pursued at Utrecht under Anthony van 
Montfort, a painter of no great impor- 
tance. Mierevelt lived principally at 
Delft, although occasionally residing 
at the Hague. He enjoyed the favour 
of the Princes of the House of Orange, 
and painted portraits of the Stadholders, 
William I . Maurice and Frederick Henry. 
This was very much to his liking. He 
was fond of painting aristocratic sit- 
ters, and enjoyed depicting their ele- 
gant costumes and accessories. Miere- 
velt differs widely in style from his 
younger contemporary Frans Hals. 
This difference exists both in technique 
and in sentiment. Mierevelt's style re- 
calls the artistic elegance of the Renais- 
sance, which it might well do since he 
was born well in the sixteenth century, 
whereas Frans Hals, striking out along 
new lines, represents the new spirit of 
democracy which crowned the long 
struggle in the Low Lands to win po- 
litical and religious independence. 

Mr. Breck also writes of a German 
wood sculpture, School Ulm, about 
i5oo, from a group — a " Pieta," or an 
w4 Entombment." This statue is of a 
Holy Woman, Mary Cleophas or Mary 
Salome. A remarkable example of Ger- 
man sculpture at the close of the fif- 
teenth century, it was purchased last 
summer from the income of the Dun- 
woody Fund. The figure is carved from 
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close-grained, softwood, probably lin- 
den ; is ninety-one cm. high ; and pre- 
serves largely intact the original gilding 
and polychromy which adds so much 
to the decorative effect of the piece. 
The face and hands have been painted 
in flesh colours ; the garments are crim- 
son, gold and white. Time has dark- 
ened the colours and softened the gleam 
of the gold into rich harmony. 

A second figure from this same group, 
a kneeling Magdalene, is known, and 
within the last few years has been 
acquired by the Kaiser-Friedrich Mu- 
seum of Berlin. The figure was form- 
erly in the Johannes Noll collection at 
Frankfort-am-Main. The Saint is repre- 
sented kneeling, holding in her left 
hand the ointment vase. The statue is 
of the same height as ours and is clearly 
from the same hand. 

Dr. Georg Swarzenski, in the sale 
catalogue of the Noll collection, notes 
a similarity in style to the work of the 
Meister des Blaubeurer Hochaltars (the 
Master of the sculptured high altar in 
the choir of the cloister-church at Blau- 
beuren). We have represented, per- 
haps, a late phase of his art, stronger, 
more realistic than in his early period. 
It would be interesting if the connec- 
tion could be established with this well- 
known, although unidentified master, 
but failing that, we may assign both 
figures to the School of Ulm about 
i5oo. 

The German wood-carvers of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and 
of the early years of the sixteenth, 
were fairly prolific. A great deal of 
late Gothic German sculpture in wood 
is on the market, but such pieces are 
generally indifferent in quality. Only 
occasionally is it possible to acquire so 



fine a piece as the Institute's recent 
accession. 

"We do not expect to find in Ger- 
man sculpture of the fifteenth century 
that spirituality which characterizes 
the great achievements of the Italian 
school. German plastic art was one of 
realism modified by a strong decora- 
tive tradition, centuries old, based not 
only on precedent but on propriety. 
If the carved altar-piece were to tell in 
the subdued light of the Gothic church, 
the artist had to resort to exaggeration, 
to sharp contrasts in modeling, to the 
emphasis of gold and colour, The skill- 
ful artist converted his exaggerations 
of form and movement into decorative 
design, seized upon the necessity of 
contrasting planes as a pretext for 
crumpling his draperies into numer- 
ous rhythmic folds, and used the re- 
sources of gilding and polychromy to 
enrich as well as to emphasize form. 
1 ' But at his best, the German sculptor 
was more than a simple decorator. The 
Institute's recent acquisition is a case 
in point. Here we have the work of one 
who has looked into the human heart. 
Beneath the pattern of line and area, 
beneath the gold and colours, is a living 
woman. Not your idea, perhaps, of a 
saint, nor mine ; rather, of a pretty wo- 
man, dainty in her ways, coquetting 
with religion — nevertheless, very real. 
Our artist may never have seen a saint, 
but, no doubt, he saw many a maid like 
this in his parish church. If we are not 
raised to spiritual heights by his con- 
ception of sainted character, we are 
at least delighted by his charming 
humanity. " 

With what an agreeable literary 
touch Mr. Breck lightens his scholar- 
ship in the last paragraph! 
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MINOAN (Creton) art has hitherto 
been represented in this Museum 
by a small collection of pottery, some 
seal-stones and a few gold ornaments, 
a necklace of blue glass pendants, and 
a remarkable series of vases in varie- 
gated marble and alabaster, breccia, 
and steatite. To these has now been 
added, as a gift from Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, 
a work which, as Dr. Lacey Davis Cas- 
key writes, it is safe to say, would be 
accorded a place of honour even among 
the treasures of the Candia Museum 
or in the Mycenaean Room of the Na- 
tional Museum at Athens. It is a statu- 
ette of the Minoan Snake Goddess, six 
and one-half inches in height, carved in 
ivory and richly decorated with gold. 
The body was made in two pieces, 
the joint running across the skirt be- 
tween the first and second bands; the 
arms also were carved separately and 
attached. The ivory, though in a fairly 
sound condition, is badly split and 
warped, and the lower part of the 
dress on the right side is missing. 
This has been restored in wax, giving 
the figure stability and making it 
possible to replace the gold bands of 
the skirt. The left arm, with the band 
around it and the snake, is intact. A 
second band and the forepart of a second 
snake are preserved, together with a 
few small fragments of the left arm. 
This arm and the portion of the snake 
coiled around it have been restored, 
former in plaster, latter in lead, plated 
with gold. The whole figure has been 
filled with a solution of paraffin to pre- 
serve it against further disintegration. 



The goddess stands proudly withher 
arms held out to the front and each hand 
vigorously grasping a gold snake which 
coils itself about the forearm. She is 
crowned with an elaborate tiara whose 
edge curves up in semi-circular form 
at the front, back, and sides, while a 
small, cylindrical piece' rises in the 
center. Each of the four semi-circular 
plaques is pierced near the top for the 
attachment of an ornament, and a drill- 
hole at the back shows that the head- 
dress was encircled by a gold band. 
Above the forehead is a row of seven 
deeply drilled holes which, on the an- 
alogy of other ivory heads found at 
Knossos, held the ends of gold curls. 
A number of frescoes show that such 
loose tendrils floating about the fore- 
head were a feature of the Minoan 
lady's coiffure. Behind, the hair falls in 
a mass of wavy locks upon the shoul- 
ders. The face is rather long, narrow- 
ing towards the firm chin ; drilled holes 
represent the pupils of the eyes. The 
whole expression is wonderfully keen 
and lifelike. She wears the character- 
istic Minoan dress, consisting of a tight- 
fitting jacket cut so low in front as to 
entirely expose the breasts, a full skirt 
with five plaited flounces, and an apron. 
The M inoan bodice resembled that worn 
by peasant women in many parts of Eu- 
rope today, but differed in that it ex- 
tended up to the neck behind and was 
furnished with short, tight-fitting 
sleeves. Three nails, which held in 
place the small vertical strip of gold 
in front, represented the fastenings of 
this bodice. One of these nails held 
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also the ends of gold bands, now lost, 
which passed around the breasts and up 
to the sides of the neck, marking the 
edge of the jacket. The bands around 
the upper-arms are not armlets, but the 
embroidered hems of the sleeves. A 
hole at the base of 
the neck in front 
served to attach a 
necklace. The slen- 
der waist is confined 
by a broad, concave 
hoop of gold. Five 
gold bands which 
decorated the hems 
of the flounces of 
the skirt are fortu- 
nately preserved, 
but, owing to the 
splitting of the ivory, 
the three lower ones 
no longer reach com- 
pletely around it. 
They increase grad- 
ually in width from 
top to bottom, and 
each has a differ- 
ent incised pattern. 
Three pairs of holes 
in front, between the 
girdle and the hem 
of the first flounce, 
give the outline of a 
narrow apron. The 

surface enclosed by these holes is 
smooth, whereas the flounce on either 
side shows minute horizontal folds. 
Though no traces of paint are pre- 
served, it is likely that the apron had 
a different colour from that of the 
skirt, and that the jacket was similarly 
distinguished from the adjoining flesh 
parts. 

The designation of this little figure 




Statuette of Minoan 



as a " Snake Goddess ' ' requires a word 
of explanation. In igo3 Sir Arthur 
Evans discovered, let into the floor of 
a small inner room in the palace at 
Knossos, two large stone chests which, 
as was evident from the character of 

some of the objects 
found in them, con- 
tained the treasures 
of a shrine. Chief 
among them were 
the remains of sev- 
eral statuettes of wo- 
men holding snakes, 
executed with great 
skill in faience. With 
them were found 
votive robes and 
girdles, small reliefs 
of cows and goats 
with their young, 
also in faience, a 
cross of orthodox 
Greek shape in 
veined gray and 
white marble, and 
a series of small, 
steatite libation ta- 
bles. The larger 
one stands in the 
same attitude as 
the ivory figure, 
snake Goddess grasping in one 

hand the head, in 
the other the tail of a snake which coils 
around her, while two other snakes 
are knotted about her waist. Her cos- 
tume is also similar except that the 
apron is double, reaching to the knee 
at the front and back, and that the 
headdress is of simpler design and 
much higher. The other wears a seven- 
flounced skirt and holds aloft a small, 
wriggling snake in each hand. The dis- 
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coverer explains the larger figure as 
the great Cretan goddess in her chthonic 
aspect, the smaller figure and others, 
of which only fragments are preserved, 
as votaries. Other scholars prefer to 
call all such figures snake charmers, 
putting them on a par with the acro- 
bats, male and female, who performed 
daring feats with wild bulls for the en- 
tertainment of Minoan lords and ladies. 
The two theories are not mutually ex- 
clusive; but if some of these snake- 
charming ladies are human, they are 
perhaps best regarded as priestesses 
of the great goddess. And our ivory 
figure, with her elaborate crown and 
stately pose, is more probably the cen- 
tral figure of the cult rather than one 
of her ministrants. 

But the subject represented by the 
statuette is of less interest to us than 
the art which fashioned it. Though the 
figure stands in the strictly frontal pose 
which is characteristic of all sculpture 
in the round prior to that of the Greeks 
in the fifth century, it is not stiff and 
rigid, but on the contrary full of life 
and energy. The shoulders are drawn 
backand the chin is held in, so that the 
outline of the back forms one sweeping 
curve from the top of the headdress to 
the waist. All the representations of Mi- 
noan men and women which have come 
down to us show this same proud bear- 
ing ; it seems not to have been an artistic 
convention, but a faithful rendering of 
the actual appearance of this aristocratic 
people. Combined with the keen ex- 
pression of the face and the set of the 
tense, muscular, yet shapely arm, it 
gives the figure an air of vivid reality 
which is quite indescribable. It would 
be difficult, indeed, to find a statuette 
of the Classical Greek period which 



could stand a comparison in this re- 
gard. Minoan and Mycenaean sites have 
yielded numerous examples of carving 
in ivory, mostly of a decorative char- 
acter, such as sword-hilts and mirror- 
handles. Human figures and heads in 
relief are also not lacking. But the only 
works in the round, which can be 
compared with our statuette, are the 
well-known series of figurines found in 
Knossosin 1902, representing acrobats 
engaged in the favourite sport of bull- 
grappling. In the words of Dr. Evans, 
1 ' the life, the freedom , the elan of these 
ivory figures is nothing short of mar- 
vellous and in some respects seems to 
overpass the limits of the sculptor's art. 
The graceful fling of the legs and arms, 
the backward bend of the head and body 
give a sense of untrammelled motion, 
to a certain extent attainable in paint- 
ing or relief, but which it is hard to 
reconcile with the fixity of position 
inherent in statuary in the round." The 
problem which the artist of the snake 
goddess set himself called for less dar- 
ing treatment, but in imparting such 
vigorous life to the quietly standing 
little figure he has accomplished a feat 
which is hardly less marvellous, and 
which proves him to have belonged to 
the same school. The carving of de- 
tails is at least equally delicate, though 
the statuette is on a smaller scale, and 
the rich court dress gave an oppor- 
tunity for a much more lavish applica- 
tion of gold ornament. 

In contemplating such figures as these 
we regret that the Minoans have left us 
little or no sculpture on a large scale. 
This is to be explained less by the lack 
of a suitable material on the island than 
by the essential character of their art — 
its freedom, movement, exuberance. 
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MR. Newton H. Carpenter, acting 
Director of the Museum of the 
Institute, calls attention to the activi- 
ties, so important to the institution, 
of the Friends of American Art who are 
in the fifth year of their organization. 
Including the 
very recent pur- 
chase of George 
Bellows 1 "Love 
of Winter," they 
have added to 
the collections 
of the Museum 
fifty-seven paint- 
ings and three 
pieces of sculp- 
ture, besides giv- 
ing to the Print 
Department a- 
bout forty etch- 
ings and litho- 
graphs. The 
paintings, with 
the exception of 
one or two which 
have been sent 
to other exhibi- 
tions, are now 
hung together 
in a gallery, thus 
showing at a 
glance how much 
these "Friends" are accomplishing. 

Four of the paintings including the 
two here illustrated and most recently 
acquired, and a sculpture group by Paul 
Manship, were purchased from the An- 
nual Exhibition of American Art. The 
bronze group by Manship, "Indian and 
Pronghorn Antelope," is one of the most 




Portrait: Bv Lawton Parker 



interestingacquisitions. Mr. Manship 
has a very individual style, showing 
careful thought as well as delightful 
fancy. He conventionalizes draperies, 
hair, and such details as lend them- 
selves to this treatment, in a fashion 

that is reminis- 
cent of Greek ar- 
chaic sculpture. 
His modeling is 
very careful and 
the finished work 
presents a com- 
plete design, 
quite the antith- 
esis of the mod- 
ern impression- 
istic sketch. 

fcw Buildingthe 
Coffer-dam, 11 by 
W. Elmer Scho- 
field, is a power- 
ful work by one 
of our most dis- 
tinguished paint- 
ers of the Ameri- 
can landscape. 
It is a very large 
canvas painted 
with the vigor- 
ous brush and 
feeling for de- 
sign character- 
istic of the work of Mr. Schofield. 

The Japanese prints (Mr. Frederick 
W.Gookin, Curatorl a memorial exhi- 
bition to the late Clarence Buckingham, 
a trustee of the Museum — form one of 
the finest collections that have ever 
been assembled. All of the great Uki- 
yoe print designers are represented by 
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many of their choicest works. The col- 
lection is especially rich in the early 
prints generally classed as primitives 
— a term which includes the black-and- 
white and the hand-coloured prints pro- 
duced between 1660 and about iySo, 
and also the earliest colour-prints, made 
from two or three colour-blocks only, 



of many of those owned by Mr. Buck- 
ingham. His efforts to secure choice 
examples of the prints of Harunobu 
and Kiyonaga were rewarded by the 
acquisition of many works by these 
great masters. Kiyomitsu, too, is repre- 
sented by a rather exceptional showing 
in quality and range of subject. It would 




which were issued between 1742 and 
1764, when full colour printing was 
perfected. Of the large single-sheet 
prints issued during this period and 
of the charming beni-ye in rose and 
green, Mr. Buckingham was fortunate 
in securing an unusually large number. 
These early works are rare in any state 
and extremely rare in the fine condition 



Storm Quiet. By Paul Dougherty 

be difficult to name another collection 
possessing such remarkable prints by 



Okumura Masanobu and Ishikawa 
Toyonobu. This list of artists 1 names 
might be extended much further if 
space permitted; but what has been 
said will suffice to give a general im- 
pression of the wealth of this fine 
collection. 
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Maidenhood, by Nancy Coonsman 

MR. R. A. Holland, Director of the 
Museum, calls attention to the 
acquisitions of last year. They are dis- 
tinctive. A valuable and delightful addi- 
tion to the W. K. Bixby American Art 
Acquisition Fund Collection is the sea- 
scape by Childe Hassam, "Diamond 
Cove, Isle of Shoals." An illuminative 
example of impressionist technique, it 
is a finely and thoroughly constructed 
picture. The play of light upon the 
water is entrancing, the atmosphere 
delicious. Twelve paintings and three 
works of sculpture were added to the 
Art Museum Tax Fund Collection, by 
purchase. Three paintings were pre- 
sented to the Museum. R. E. Miller's 
"Reverie' 1 and the sculptures "Prodi- 
gal Son," by Meunier, and "Maiden- 
hood," by Nancy Coonsman, are among 
the additions. The print collection shows 
the most noteworthy expansion. Here 
fifty examples were added, one of them 
by donation, and the rest by purchase 




The Prodigal Son, by Constantine Meunier 

from the Tax Fund. It is to be hoped 
that the organization of a comprehen- 
sive and serviceable print collection in 
the Museum may stimulate the friends 
of prints and the printing arts to organ- 
ize themselves for the development of 
this interest in the city. 

Indeed an important development of 
the year has been that of the print col- 
lection. Mr. Samuel L. Sherer, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Prints of the 
Board of Control, has devoted a great 
deal of time to this matter, and to the 
working out of a logical system of 
growth for the print collection, as well 
as to the acquisition of individual ex- 
amples. 

The print collection began with en- 
gravings and other works secured by 
the late Doctor Halsey C. Ives, a good 
many years ago, when funds for such 
purchases were not available. One not 
inconsiderable source of acquisition for 
the Museum in those days was found 
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in the desire to recognize in someway 
the services of Professor Ives to the 
cause of art throughout the world. 
Thus the French government, in lieu 
of another form of honour (upon Pro- 
fessor Ives 1 intimation that he would 
prefer something for his Museum) 
caused to be stricken off from the plates 
belonging to the French nation, in the 
Chalcographie, a set of engravings, and 
sent these to St. Louis. 



These had been hung in a more or 
less scattered way, about the Museum, 
but now rooms for an adequate ar- 
rangement of the Print Collection are 
set aside, upon the second floor, and 
there an installation has been made. 

It is the desire of the Director to 
make the Print Collection educational 
in nature and to that end it w 7 ill be his 
endeavor to collect original plates show- 
ing the various processes of engraving, 




Reverie. By 

When recently it became possible for 
the Board of Control to make modest 
appropriation for the development of 
a print collection, it was found that 
quite a good many prints had been 
gathered in the Museum, some of a 
fine quality. Other acquisitions were 
the Arundel Prints, several series of 
Joseph PennelLs etchings, a set of that 
artist's Panama Canal Lithographs, a 
collection of etchings by Mielatz, a 
group of engravings by Smillie, and 
various individual examples by Zorn 
and other notable modern artists. 



Richard E. Miller 

in line, stipple, etching, dry point, soft 
ground etching, aquatint, wood en- 
graving and lithography — exhibiting 
these plates with impressions of same, 
together with the tools used in their 
making, and a printed description of 
each process. When this is accom- 
plished it will be possible to study the 
graphic arts more intelligently and to 
here inspect representative examples 
of the work of all the master etchers 
and engravers whose achievement con- 
stitutes standards of excellence to which 
reference can be made and appeal taken. 



DETROIT MUSEUM OF ART 

A "Centaur and Dryad," by Paul testing Dryad or wood nymph. In this 
Manship, is described by Mr. Greek subject Mr. Manship has curi- 
Clyde H. Burroughs in the bulletin of ously combined a beauty of plastic form 
this Museum, which has recently ac- with an archaic Greek feeling notice- 
quired the sculpture. It received the able particularly in the lines of the 




Centaur and Dryad. 

Helen Foster Barnette prize at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in igi3. This 
is the original bronze and it goes to the 
Museum through purchase by popular 
subscription. 

The group, on a base, shows an eager 
Centaur seizing an attractive but pro- 



By Paul Manship 

drapery and the treatment of the hair. 
The base, modeled in delicate relief 
onall four sides, possesses amost beau- 
tiful decorative quality. Every square 
inch of it is of interest and it, too, is a 
happy combination of the conventional 
and the natural. On the ends are con- 
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ventional griffins quite archaic in feel- 
ing, while on either side groups of 
attractive nymphs and playful satyrs 
are at their revelry. A narrow band on 
the lower flaring part of the base is 
filled with boars, goats, fighting cocks, 
bulls, peafowls, tigers, lions, foxes and 
hares in the inimitable style of the 
sculptor. 

Paul Manship was born at St. Paul, 
Minn., in t886. He studied in the St. 
Paul Art School and the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts at Philadelphia. 
He received the Fellowship of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome in 1909-1912, 
and the George Widener gold medal 
was awarded him last spring in the 
annual exhibition in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

An exhibition of early American por- 
traits has been most interesting. 

The early American portrait painters 
were largely imported from England. 
The early settlements of America, 
though widely scattered, afforded a 
lucrative field for the journeymen 
painters, the earlier of whom painted 
signs and coaches as well as the states- 



men, gentry and divines of that period. 
The biographies of West, Copley, Stu- 
art, Sully and Smybert read like ro- 
mances. Considering the obstacles 
with which they had to contend, they 
were painters of unusual genius. Their 
work is rare today and it is a difficult 
task to coax the few examples extant 
from their ancestral settings. 

The portraits loaned by Lendall Pitts, 
of which there were eight, were some 
of them painted before the Revolution, 
notably those by Badger and Smybert. 
About 1 786 they were taken to the Brin- 
ley Mansion at Tyngboro, Mass., by 
Hon. John Pitts, then Speaker of the 
House in the General Court (Legisla- 
ture) of Massachusetts. After his service 
during the war, Mr. Pitts had retired 
to his country home, taking with him 
from Boston the family portraits of his 
grandfathers, James Bowdoin (by Bad- 
ger) and John Pitts (by Smybert); his 
grandmother, Elizabeth Lendall (by 
Smybert); his father, James Pitts, and 
his mother, Elizabeth Bowdoin (both 
by Blackburn), and of his great-grand- 
mother, Susannah Lendall (by Smybert). 




Detail showing the end of the base 
of the Manship Bronze 
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WRITING in the bulletin of this 
Museum, the Director, Mr. Philip 
J . Gentner, says of a recently acquired 
w; Farmyard Scene 11 by Morland that 
in its qualities of drawing and of brush- 
work the picture is highly significant. 
Whether or not Morland ever made a 



shadow outside the pleasant security 
of the stable-yard. 

In colour, the picture is a fine exam- 
ple of the depth and richness which 
Morland could achieve in a very low 
scale. The Yellow-white of the horse 
is relieved against the deepening shadow 




Farmvard Scene. Bv Morland 



systematic study of anatomy he gives 
here a masterly rendering of the heavy 
frame and work-hardened muscles of 
the spavined old cart-horse. Admir- 
able, too, is the delicate feeling for the 
texture of rough fur and crisp straw and 
all tangible things speaking directly to 
the senses. The trees and sky in the 
background are treated summarily, 
but sufficiently suggest the wind and 



about the door and under the roof of 
the shed. The last warmth of the sun 
is caught by the gold of the straw. A 
bit of sky showing between twisted 
branches and the corner of the stable 
is cold and threatening, as on a day 
closing with clouds and wind. Sun- 
shine itself Morland seldom tried to 
paint, nor did he concern himself with 
the mysteries of aerial gradations. 
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THROUGH the courtesy and gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Chauncey J. Blair, 
of Chicago, Miss Cornelia B. Sage, 
Director, has installed an instructive 
exhibit of antique carved woods. 

This group of l 'woods" 
comprises some very 
rare specimens and con- 
tains examples of the 
early Gothic, late Gothic 
and Renaissance periods, 
also Regence. The 
group at present on ex- 
hibition was selected 
from the "woods 11 of 
the main collection and 
will be supplemented 
very shortly by other 
important examples. It 
probably will remain 
in Buffalo indefinitely. 
The entire "Mary Blair 
Collection/ 1 it is hoped, 
will before long be ex- 
hibited at the Albright 
Art Gallery, of the Fine 
Arts Academy, thus giv- 
ing the art lovers and 
general public of Buffalo 
a great opportunity to 
study and enjoy the great 
Gothic, Renaissance and 
Regence treasures, such 
as one finds in the Louvre or the Musee 
Cluny in Paris. 

The present examples of wood carv- 
ings show some of the rarest gems of 
mediaeval art in that medium. Espe- 
cially notable are two Gothic doors, 
one in polychrome, which has a world- 




virgin and Child, XII Century 



wide reputation and a Virgin and Child 
of the twelfth century, which is similar 
to the one in the Louvre. 

The collection also includes nine Re- 
gence panels marvellously wrought; 
two part of a set which 
is in the house of Baron 
Rothschild in England; 
one comes from the Ho- 
tel de Turenne in Paris. 
Two wonderful Gothic 
Balustrades are un- 
equalled, and there are 
also Gothic panels, a 
meuble, Renaissance 
panel, a portrait in wood 
of a member of the 
Montmorency family — 
Renaissance. The 
'^Mary Blair Collection 11 
is known to connoisseurs 
abroad, especially to the 
men in the Louvre, Paris, 
and those in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Ber- 
lin, who often have 
praised the high stand- 
ard of the works and 
have expressed their sur- 
prise that the collection 
was so superbly and 
quietlyorganized. These 
are the first wood carv- 
ings or examples of Gothic Art ever 
exhibited in Buffalo, and, in lending 
them to the Albright Art Gallery, 
M rs. Blair is doing an inestimable serv- 
ice to the city, and especially to stu- 
dents and lovers of the beautiful. 



